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THE LEGEND OF THE HOLY GRAIL. 

II. 

The Perceval of Crestien was followed by a series of romances in 
which the holy vessel played an important part. In addition to 
analyses furnished by Birch-Hirschfeld and Nutt, a more elaborate 
examination has lately been made by Heinzel. Yet it may be use- 
ful to give brief accounts of these works, arranged according to a 
theory of their sequence and relationship which to the writer ap- 
pears defensible. 

JOSEPH OF ARIMATHjEA. 

A poem relating to Joseph and his race was composed by an 
author otherwise unknown, who calls himself Robert de Boron. The 
verse exists only in a single manuscript ; a prose recast has had 
more currency. The story proceeds as follows : — 

The precious vessel in which, at the time of the Last Supper, 
Jesus made his sacrament comes into possession of Pilate, and by 
him is bestowed on his soldier, Joseph of Arimathaea, who had 
begged the body of the Saviour. In this vessel Joseph collects the 
blood of the Redeemer, whose body he lays in the sepulchre. After 
the report of the Resurrection, the Jews, incensed against Joseph, 
immure him in a dark tower. Here Jesus Christ appears to Joseph, 
bringing the vessel, from which proceeds a lustre ; the visitor 
reveals his divinity, and promises to Joseph eternal life ; as a reward 
for service, Joseph shall have in charge the emblem of the death of 
Christ, which in turn he is to deliver to other keepers. Our Lord 
then produces the " precious and great vessel, containing the most 
holy blood which Joseph had collected," and which is to be in- 
trusted to only three persons, a number significant of the Trinity. 
Joseph receives it kneeling, and is informed that it shall be a means 
of salvation and repentance to true believers. Never shall be made 
any sacrament in which shall not be remembered the name of 
Joseph. This promise Joseph fails to understand, and asks an ex- 
planation ; God then bestows the desired instruction in solemn 
words, afterwards referred to as " the great secret named the Graal." 
The celestial guest then departs, bidding Joseph remain in the 
prison, from which he shall ultimately be delivered, and where he 
will receive daily counsel from the Holy Ghost, whose voice will 
speak with him. Accordingly, during many years Joseph is im- 
mured in the tower and lost to the world. 

In the time of Titus, emperor of Rome, Vespasian, son of the 
emperor, is sick of leprosy, and can derive no aid from physicians. 
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A pilgrim who has visited Judaea brings report of a prophet named 
Jesus, whom the Jews have put to death, but who possessed mirac- 
ulous power, and could have healed the prince. An embassy is sent 
to Judaea to inquire into the story, and, in case the envoys are con- 
vinced, to bring back some relic. From Pilate himself, who pro- 
fesses to have acted under duress, the messengers learn the sacred 
history, and return with the Veronica, or cloth on which Jesus had 
wiped his face when on his way to the cross, and which has retained 
his image ; by this portrait Vespasian is cured. Titus and Vespa- 
sian repair to Judaea, in order to take proceedings against the Jews, 
who are subjected to examination, and cast on Joseph the responsi- 
bility for the life of Jesus. One of the Jews, in consideration of a 
promise of mercy, reveals the place of imprisonment ; Joseph is 
found safe and well, illuminated by his vessel ; he preaches to Ves- 
pasian, who is converted ; a frightful vengeance is taken on the 
Jews. 

Enygeus (or Eniseus), sister of Joseph, with her husband Hebron 
(in shorter form, Bron), appeals to Joseph for protection ; together 
with a company of other converts, they accept the Christian faith 
and are pardoned. Joseph conducts the party into foreign regions, 
where they abide for a long time. For a season their affairs go 
prosperously ; but in the end, on account of the sin of lust, they 
suffer from famine. Hebron makes complaint to Joseph, who, 
according to his custom in emergencies, comes before the vessel, 
and asks counsel (in virtue of the promise above mentioned). The 
voice of the Holy Ghost replies, and bids Joseph do a thing which 
shall have a mystic meaning (en senefiance grant) : he is to take the 
vessel containing the blood of God and expose it uncovered to the 
sinners. For this purpose, in the name of the table of the Supper, 
Joseph is to prepare a second table, in the centre of which is to be 
placed the vessel, and opposite a fish, which Hebron is to catch ; 
Joseph himself is to take the seat of Jesus, placing Hebron on his 
right, and on his left a vacant seat, after the pattern of that vacated 
by Judas, who had withdrawn, out of shame, in consequence of the 
words of Christ, that the man who had eaten with him should be- 
tray him ; this seat would remain unoccupied until it should be filled 
by an unborn child of Hebron, from his birth destined for the place. 
After this shall be done, the people are to sit and partake of the 
grace of our Lord, on condition that they have kept the faith and 
the commandments. 

Joseph does as directed ; part of the folk sit and are fed with 
grace, and obtain the accomplishment of their heart's desire ; the 
rest, who remain standing at a distance, perceive nothing, and are 
informed by the more fortunate that their delight and refreshment 
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proceed from the vessel, which suffereth no sinner to remain in its 
company. The sinners then ask the name of the vessel, and are 
informed that it will hereafter be termed Graal, because it is so 
agreeable (from agr/er). Henceforth, at mid-morn, the people who 
remain daily go before the Graal, and call such attendance " ser- 
vice ; " the tale is known as the History of the Grail (dou Graal 
I'estoire), and the vessel has since retained the appellation. One of 
the sinners, Moyses, ventures to take the empty seat, on which the 
earth opens and swallows him ; to Joseph, who makes inquiry before 
his vessel, it is revealed that the vacant seat shall not be filled until 
it is occupied by the grandson of Hebron, and that only the latter 
will be able to disclose the fate of Moyses, who has fallen into the 
abyss. 

Enygeus and Hebron have twelve sons, with respect to whom 
Joseph, in the usual manner, inquires the divine pleasure ; God 
sends an angel, who brings word that these are to marry, save one, 
who shall be the master of the rest. The youngest, Alein, declines 
to wed, and is declared the chieftain of the brothers, and taken 
into Joseph's own house. The Holy Ghost commands that Joseph 
shall make Alein acquainted with the history and virtues of the ves- 
sel and teach him to abstain from the joy of the flesh ; Alein is to pro- 
ceed to the farthest west, where he will exalt the name of God. On 
the morrow, when the company is gathered for the daily service, an 
angel will arrive with a letter from heaven, which is to be placed in 
charge of Petrus, one of the disciples, to carry whithersoever his 
heart may incline him to go ; this will be to the Vales of Avaron in 
the west (es vaus tT Avaron), there to await the arrival of the unborn 
son of Alein, who will read to Petrus the letter, and inform the lat- 
ter respecting the fate of Moyses (presumably as credentials of his 
trustworthiness) ; Petrus is then to pass from the world. Joseph 
gives Alein the instruction required in written form ; the author 
says that to include the whole story would enlarge the present trea- 
tise a hundred fold. 

On the morrow, the event falls as predicted ; the angel brings the 
letter, and Petrus declares himself ready to proceed " toward the 
west, which is cruelly savage, the Vales of Avaron." This depar- 
ture, however, is delayed by another revelation ; Petrus is to remain 
for a day, in order that he may witness the transference to Hebron 
of the holy vessel and its authority. On account of the fish he 
caught, Hebron will be known as the Rich Fisher, and his fame will 
ever increase ; like the rest, he will be attracted to the Occident, 
where, in any spot he may elect, he is to wait the arrival of the 
grandson, to whom he is finally to surrender "the vessel and the 
grace ; " thus will be complete the trio of possessors, emblematic of 
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the Trinity. When all is accomplished, Joseph is to depart into 
everlasting joy ; "thou and thy heirs and thy line, all that is born 
of thy sister, will be safe, and they who know how to tell the story 
will be loved and cherished, of all folk the most honored." 

On the next day, at the service, Joseph relates the divine revela- 
tions, and puts the whole history into writing, save the secret words 
of Christ in the prison, which he leaves unrecorded, but orally com- 
municates to Hebron only ; the latter is put in possession of the 
vessel, and after three days goes his way to the (unnamed) country 
in which he was born, while Joseph remains behind. 

An epilogue recites that no person will be able to complete the 
tale unless he can recite the fortunes of Alein, Petrus, Moyses, and 
the Rich Fisher ; this no man can do, unless he has previously be- 
come acquainted with the greater history of the Grail. The writer 
declares his intention, at more leisure, to finish the story. 

In the curious work, of which an account has been given, the 
author falls into frequent inconsistencies and contradictions. The 
promised occupant of the empty seat is mentioned first as the son 
( 2 533)> then as the grandson (2795) of Alein ; the extended history 
of the Grail, to which he refers as his authority, is said to have 
been written, first by great scholars (934), then by Joseph himself ; 
Joseph, again, is made to write the narrative twice over, at first for 
Alein (3157), afterwards for Hebron (3418); the secret words of 
Christ in the prison are mentioned as included in the book (935), 
afterwards as only orally delivered (3413). The celestial letter is 
read by Joseph to Petrus (3 1 1 2) ; presently we are told that the lat- 
ter is only to become acquainted with its contents through hearing 
them read by the heir of Alein (3 1 32). The vessel is to be exhibited 
to the sinners uncovered (tout a descouvert, 2472) ; but it is shortly 
described as covered with a towel (2508). These incongruities 
appear to me to be the result of the carelessness of an author 
inventing with free hand, writing currente calamo, and disinclined to 
take the trouble of correcting his composition, with an eye to con- 
sistency. 

A connection with the " matter of Britain " is not distinctly stated ; 
yet there can be no doubt that the reader is expected to understand 
Britain by the unnamed western country in which the actors of the 
drama are hereafter to meet. The "Vales of Avaron " may be a 
corruption for the Isle of Avalon, whither, according to Geoffrey 
of Monmouth and French romancers, the wounded Arthur retired. 
Avalon, for half a century, had been identified with Glastonbury ; of 
this association the present work shows no trace. The writer, at 
the close of his poem, speaks of the tale of the " Good Fisher," or 
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" Rich Fisher," as famous in his day (3457) ; he probably had in 
mind the Perceval of Crestien. Whether he expected the reader to 
understand that the grandson of Alein, the destined occupant of the 
empty seat, was to be Perceval, appears to my mind doubtful. In 
this case he must have been poorly informed respecting the history 
of Arthur, who would thus be placed in the third generation from 
the Christian era, or the end of the first century instead of the fifth. 
It is not at all intelligible how the missionary Alein can have been 
meant to figure as a knight representing the duties of chivalry, such 
as must have been the father of Perceval, whose mother is averse to 
have him follow the same career. The poet says that persons enjoy- 
ing the grace of the vessel could not be maimed in their limbs 
(3052) ; this was precisely the case with the Fisher King, possessor 
of the Grail in Crestien's romance. As the whole tone of the poem 
is religious, and partakes of the ideas and style of Christian apocry- 
pha, it seems highly improbable that the author had any idea of 
representing the destined possessor of the empty seat in the char- 
acter of a Knight of the Round Table. The real purposes of the 
writer are likely to remain obscure. 

For his scenery, it has been shown that the poet was indebted to 
an apocryphal gospel, well known in his day. The imagination of 
an oriental Christian of the second century had furnished fictitious 
testimony to the truth of sacred history, in the form of a narrative 
professing to be the translation of Jewish documents contemporary 
with the proceedings before Pilate, and subsequent events down to 
the Ascension. This record, together with an addition of later date, 
relating to the descent of Christ into Hades, was familiar to the 
Middle Age under the title of the Evangel of Nicodemus. Concern- 
ing Joseph of Arimathaea, this composition relates that on the day 
of the Crucifixion he was confined by the Jews in a guard-house ; at 
the sixth hour in the evening (the time of the death of the Redeemer), 
the house having been suspended by the four corners, the Saviour 
appears to Joseph, with a dazzling light, and reveals himself as that 
very Jesus whom Joseph had laid in the tomb. As a condition of 
belief, Joseph asks to be shown the sepulchre, to which he is guided 
by his divine visitor, who leaves Joseph in his own house, bidding 
him not issue for forty days. 

As an offshoot from this root, was composed the Latin book 
entitled " Vindicta Salvatoris," in which the vengeance of Christ on 
the Jews is described after the spirit of a barbarian blood-feud. 
Titus, a prince of Aquitaine, is healed of a tumor through faith in 
Jesus, whom he has never seen, but heard of through Nathan, a 
Christian traveller. Desirous to signalize his new allegiance to the 
Prince of Peace, Titus invites his friend Vespasianus, a prince of 
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the country, to join him in an expedition which answers to a cru- 
sade. The two cross the sea, arrive at Jerusalem, and smite the 
population with the edge of the sword, destroying the survivors with 
frightful tortures. At this time the emperor Tiberius is sick of 
leprosy ; the victors announce their success, begging him to send a 
legate with authority ; Velosianus is commissioned, who obtains from 
Veronica (the woman healed of a bloody flux) the cloth containing 
the portrait, which with his own hands Jesus had painted at her 
request, in order to serve as a memorial. By this relic Tiberius is 
healed and embraces Christianity, having been instructed by the 
same Nathan, who had informed Titus. The work contains mention 
of the fortunes of Joseph, as already related. 

Robert de Boron appears to have confused the Titus and Vespa- 
sianus of the treatise with Roman emperors of the same names, 
and thus was led to delay the deliverance of Joseph until the day of 
Vespasian. Possibly an earlier composition may have existed, in 
which this misapprehension had already been made ; it may have 
contributed to this version of the history of Joseph, that a confu- 
sion arose with Josephus Flavius, actually connected with Vespasian 
(Heinzel, p. 106). However this may have been, it may probably 
have been Robert himself who substituted the Grail, instead of the 
sepulchre, as the attestation calculated to convince doubt exhibited 
by Christ to Joseph, an alteration dependent on the symbolical ideas 
presently to be elucidated. 

The essential idea of Robert's poem relates, not to the apocryphal 
Christian history above explained, but to ideas associated with the 
religious ceremonial of the writer's own time. 

In his " Gemma Animae," a work composed in the first half of 
the twelfth century, Honorius of Autun undertook to expound the 
symbolism of the ceremony of the mass ; in this treatise, respecting 
the eucharistic cup he says : " The same chalice, whatever its mate- 
rial, is in a mystery that which Christ held in his hands. The Scrip- 
ture calleth it Testament, because by this is confirmed the legacy of 
a deceased person. The new and eternal testament is written for 
us in the blood of Christ, by whose death the celestial kingdom is 
secured as our inheritance. By a mystery is meant, that one thing 
is expressed, and other thing understood " (i. 106). 

The allusion to a testament of course refers to the cup (calix) 
which Jesus took and gave to his disciples, saying, according to the 
rendering of the Vulgate : Hie est enim sanguis novi testamenti, qui 
pro multis effundetur in remissionem peccatorum (Matthew, xxvi. 28). 

In another chapter, Honorius describes the corporal as a cloth of 
linen, pure white, folded in such manner as to exhibit neither begin- 
ning nor end, on which is set the oblate of unleavened bread, in the 
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form of a denarius and stamped with the image of the Lord. He 
proceeds (i. 46) : — 

" When are said the words per omnia scecula sceculorum, the 
deacon comes, raises the cup before him (the priest), puts on the 
cover, replaces it on the altar, and covers it with the corporal, repre- 
senting Joseph of Arimathsea, who deposited the body of Jesus 
Christ, covered his face with the sweat-cloth, laid in the tomb, sealed 
with the stone. Here the oblate and chalice are covered with the 
corporal, which signifies the pure winding-sheet in which Joseph 
wrapt the body of Christ. The chalice designates the sepulchre ; 
the plate the stone which closed the sepulchre." 

The act to which Honorius refers is that which follows the conse- 
cration of the cup and precedes the oblation ; that is, to the crowning 
moment of the celebration, when the deacon presents the priest 
with the cup now containing the blood of God. 

Anciently the chalice and paten were presented at the same time ; 
the priest received the cup with the paten, elevated to his breast, 
bowed, and made the oblation (E. Martene, De antiquis ecclesice 
ritibus, Antwerp, 1764, vol. iv. p. 58, § 19). 

In the romance we read, as the " secret words " recited to Joseph 
in the prison, by God himself : " Joseph, thou knowest that in the 
house of Simon I ate, and all my companions, on Thursday, at the 
supper ; there I blest the bread and wine, I told them that they 
should eat my flesh and drink my blood ; in this manner shall be 
represented this table in many a land. That thou didst take me 
from the cross and lay me in the sepulchre, is the altar on which 
they who sacrifice me shall place me. The cloth in which I was 
enveloped shall be called corporal. This vessel in which thou didst 
put my blood, shall be named chalice (calices). The plate which 
thereon shall lie shall signify the stone sealed over me, when 
thou didst put me in the sepulchre. Thou oughtest to know, 
these things are emblems (senefiance), which shall be done in 
memory of thee. All who shall behold this vessel, shall be in my 
company ; they shall have their heart's wish, and joy everlasting. 
Those who shall be able to understand these words and retain them, 
will be virtuous in the sight of men, and more acceptable before 
God ; they cannot be misjudged in court, nor cheated of their right, 
nor vanquished in trial by battle, if their cause is just " (i. 893- 
928). 

In writing these words, it would seem obvious that the poet must 
have in mind the passage of Honorius, of which the lines are in 
considerable measure a paraphrase ; it is not clear that a particular 
act of the ritual is referred to, as in the words of Honorius ; yet it 
is not easy to see how it would have been possible to state more 
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clearly that the vessel is synonymous with the cup of the sacrament. 
The advantages claimed for the use of this cup are entirely in 
accordance with mediaeval ideas respecting the protective influence 
of the eucharist. 

The same significance appears in the remainder of the story, or 
rather allegory. That the Grail is placed in the middle of the 
table, with a fish opposite, is a thinly disguised description of the 
relative arrangement of the chalice and paten, which in the mass 
are placed on the altar, the first on the right, the second on the 
left (Martene, op. cit. iv. 57, § 18). The fish here answers to the 
paten containing the body of Christ ; this significance of the fish, as 
typifying the body of the Redeemer partaken in the Supper, is 
ancient, the pictures of the Catacombs at Rome supplying numer- 
ous illustrations ; the symbol, though explained as an anagram of 
the initial letters of the titles of Jesus, probably is an inheritance 
from pre-Christian Oriental usage. The Rich Fisher is therefore a 
proper person to represent the priest, who has the power of dis- 
tributing the body of God. The "secret" of the Grail is the part 
of the service for the priest alone (secreta, Martene, iv. 50, § 7) ; 
that the words relating the internal meaning of the sacramental 
rite are for the ear of Alein, refers to the same privilege. The 
involution of the Grail by Joseph is also a ritual act, the cup being 
enveloped in the corporal (Martene, iv. 58). That physical suste- 
nance may be imparted by the rite was a mediaeval conception 
already referred to in the romance of Crestien ; this bodily nourish- 
ment, again, is a sign of spiritual feeding with the bread of angels. 
Participation in the communion must be preceded by a confession 
of faith ; that sinners are compelled to withdraw, and the fate of 
him who occupied the empty seat, refers to the danger incurred by 
impure persons in approaching the divinized elements. Reference 
to the virtue of the vessel, as conferring salvation from sins (882), 
alludes to the remission of sins mentioned in the words of consecra- 
tion. Finally, it is expressly declared that the vessel. is the chalice. 

It seems, therefore, that the poem presents a consistent represen- 
tation of the virtues of the sacramental cup ; Robert must have 
expected his readers to picture the holy vessel under the usual form 
of the chalice. He must, however, have been aware that the com- 
mon Romance term, graal, dish, did not lend itself to such explana- 
tion. It may, I think, have been for this reason that he avoids 
using the word until he is able to represent the designation Graal 
as a proper noun, a name of the chalice, explained by its possession 
of an independent derivation not belonging to the familiar designa- 
tion of a dish. Such ingenious arrangement implies invention on 
the part of the author ; Robert was evidently enthusiastic over his 
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idea ; like interest is found only among possessors of an original 
conception ; I should suppose, therefore, that it is to Robert that 
belonged the idea of representing the vessel as the cup of the 
sacrament. 

According to what has been said, the following may be thought 
a rational hypothesis concerning the relation of Robert to his pre- 
decessor. After the publication of the Perceval of Crestien, curi- 
osity was awakened by the enigmatical manner in which the sacred 
dish, containing the host, is introduced into his narrative ; this 
interest may have led to various efforts at elucidation. Not long 
after the appearance of Crestien's work, and while this curiosity 
was at its height, it occurred to Robert that a legend could be 
constructed, in which the Grail, which had by this time come to be 
used as a proper name in connection with the story of the Fisher, 
might be explained as the chalice of the eucharist ; this notion was 
carried out in a story of his own invention, on the basis of sugges- 
tions obtained from the apocryphal work mentioned. Whether the 
author had any intention of continuing his story it is impossible to 
conjecture ; it may well be that he designed only to compose an 
introduction connecting the vessel with Christian symbolism. He 
may have been acquainted with the poem of Crestien only by 
rumor, and have had no distinct idea, either of its contents or of 
Arthurian history. If he had made an attempt to continue the 
narrative, it is fair to suppose that he would have continued to use 
the legendary style in which the poem is written. The Joseph, 
therefore, must be taken by itself, as having no distinct relation to 
previous compositions connected with the holy vessel. 

According to this view, Robert must have expected his readers to 
conceive of the Grail as the cup of the sacrament ; but if so, this 
representation was not comprehended by the romancers who came 
after him. In the Queste del Saint Graal the vessel is explained 
as the dish holding the Paschal Lamb, and in a passage of the Mer- 
lin, perhaps interpolated (see below), as that in which Jesus and the 
Apostles ate at the Supper. In a mention hereafter to be noticed, 
the chronicler Helinandus says : " At this time, in Britain, was 
shown to a certain hermit, by means of an angel, a marvellous vision 
relating to Joseph, a noble decurion, who took down from the cross 
the body of the Lord, and concerning that catinus or paropsis, in 
which the Lord supped with his disciples, regarding which has been 
indited by the same hermit the history called gradale. Now gradalis 
or gradale, in the French tongue, signifies a dish wide and somewhat 
deep, in which at the tables of the rich are wont to be served costly 
viands gradatim, one delicacy after another in different courses. In 
common speech it is also entitled greal, because it is grata and 
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acceptable to him who eateth therein, as well on account of the con- 
taining vessel, made perhaps of silver or other precious material, as 
by reason of the thing contained, that is to say the successive variety 
of expensive food. This history I have been unable to find in Latin, 
but in French only it is possessed by certain noblemen, nor, as is 
said, is it easy to be found in its entirety." On the authority of 
these explanations, modern writers have assumed that in the account 
of Robert, the Grail represents the vessel mentioned in Matthew 
xxvi. 23, reciting, according to the common English version: "And 
he answered and said, He that dippeth his hand with me in the dish, 
the same shall betray me." Here the Vulgate renders the Greek 
TpvpXwv, dish, by paropsis. The forms of the ware denoted by the 
various scriptural terms are not capable of precise determination ; 
the vessel held liquid ; perhaps the English word sauce-pan would 
furnish the best rendering. As to the contents, it seems to be 
admitted that the food served in the dish was the charoseth, or ritual 
sauce composed of figs, dates, and similar fruits, with vinegar, the 
red color of which is said to have symbolized the hue of the bricks 
of Egypt. This sauce seems also to have had non-ritual use, and 
presumably had made part of an ordinary meal, and so come to be 
employed with a mystical interpretation, in the festival which had 
originated as a repast dedicatory of the fruits of the year. In dipping 
the bread, the feasters only followed the usual habit of the Orient, 
a custom preserved to modern times. The corresponding passage, 
Mark xiv. 20, makes Jesus reply to questions concerning the traitor : 
"It is one of the twelve that dippeth with me in the dish." From 
the latter mention, it has been assumed that Judas reclined near 
Jesus, and that the vessel, employed by two persons occupying con- 
tiguous places, was only one of many similar dishes placed upon the 
table. The fathers of the church seem to have comprehended the 
description as concerned with customs of eating still familiar; at 
all events, I am not aware that these laid any stress on the paropsis, 
or that this vessel has played any part in ecclesiastical symbolism. 
It was only from such symbolic use that Robert could have been led 
to think of the dish, and in the absence of such suggestion it is 
fairly to be assumed that he also did not have in his mind the passage 
in question. By no possible stretch of metaphor could he have 
spoken of the dish of Judas as " the vessel in which Christ made his 
sacrament" (396), or as receiving the blood of God. On the other 
hand, the successors of the poet, who were not especially interested 
in the symbolism which in his composition had been all-important, 
but who were first of all story-tellers, had before them also the narra- 
tive of Crestien, in which the vessel was described as a dish, con- 
formably to the usual meaning of the word graal ; it is therefore not 
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surprising that, by way of misinterpretation, these made the vessel 
represent the dish from which the apostles had eaten ; but even so, 
it does not appear that they had any distinct idea of connecting the 
Grail with the dish used by Jesus and Judas, a reference only sug- 
gested by the passage of Helinandus. 

It is true that a chief function of the Grail, as described by Robert, 
was to separate the sinners from the righteous, and that such sever- 
ance is illustrated by the parallel case of Judas. But in the Biblical 
narrative, the use of the dish had been previous to the words of 
Jesus, by which Judas is induced to withdraw, and participation in 
the food is mentioned only as a means of recognition. With this 
Robert agrees, making Jesus say : " And I said that he ate with me, 
who would betray my person. He who knew that he had this was 
ashamed, and drew back from me " (2479-2483). On the other 
hand, while Judas actually did use the paropsis, sinners are unable 
to approach the Grail. It therefore seems clear, that in the romance 
the withdrawal of the offenders is ascribed, not to the influence of 
the dish in which Judas had dipped his hand, but to a different 
vessel, the cup of the new testament ; the representation is explained 
by the existence of a general belief respecting the danger which 
persons in mortal sin incurred by approaching the eucharist. 

For these reasons, I should acquit Robert of a confusion which 
would reduce his poem to nonsense, and give him credit for an 
original and consistent representation of the Grail as the cup of the 
Last Supper, attributing the identification with the dish of Judas to 
the misapprehension of subsequent romancers. Such relation would 
be normal, for in this cycle, it is found that each successive author, 
in his efforts at originality, misconceives and perverts the ideas bor- 
rowed from his predecessor. 

The error (as I think) of the mediaeval writers has been followed 
by all modern scholars who have had occasion to treat the subject : 
Zarncke, Birch-Hirschfeld, Nutt, Heinzel. They have been influ- 
enced by an expectation of the consistency of works which are a 
tissue of misconceptions and contradictions. If the explanation 
here offered finds favor, Robert will obtain the credit of an original 
and consistent allegory, and the blame for the confusion will fall on 
his imitators. 

It has been supposed that some indication of date is furnished by 
the epilogue. A Gautier de Montbeliart went to the Holy Land in 
1 20 1, where he died in 12 14. Hence it has been concluded that 
Robert, if he wrote in company of this Gautier, must have com- 
posed before 1201. Granting this to be the case, it is not clear 
why it should be presumed that the poem may not have been 
written many years earlier than 1201, as its relation to other works 
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of the cycle will hereafter be shown to imply. But it is not plain 
that such is the interpretation of the enigmatical lines of the epi- 
logue, which appears to me to exhibit marks of ungenuineness, and I 
think, therefore, that no attention is to be paid to this indication, in 
determining the date of the work. 

In spite of deficiencies of historical knowledge, the Joseph exhib- 
its no small literary merit, as is usual in the case of compositions 
that have made much impression. The style is easy and graceful, 
the verse flowing and musical, and the ideas often pleasing, as wit- 
ness the following lines (31-44) respecting the Virgin : — 

Dedenz la Virge s'aiimbra, 
Tele com la voust la f ourma, 
Simple, douce, mout bien aprise, 
Toute la fist a sa devise. 
Pleine fu de toutes bontez : 
En li assist toutes biautez, 
Ele est fleiranz come esglentiers ; 
Ele est ausi com li rosiers, 
Qu'ele porta la douce rose 
Qui fu dedenz sen ventre enclose. 
Ele fu Marie apele'e, 
De touz biens est enlumine'e ; 
Marie est dite, mer amere ; 
Fille dieu est, si est sa mere. 

" Within the Virgin did he shadow himself forth ; such as he 
desired he formed her ; simple, sweet, well instructed, wholly he 
fashioned according to his device. Full was she of all goodness, in 
her was seated all beauty ; flowering she is as eglantine, she is also 
like the rose-tree, seeing that in herself she beareth the sweet rose 
that was included in her womb. She was called Mary, with all 
goods is she illuminate ; Mary, it meaneth, sea of bitterness ; daughter 
of God she is, his mother also." 

The story of Crestien, a romance of the most chivalric type, was 
thus followed by a religious poem of a character as opposite as 
possible. Each of these tales being incomplete, each required 
continuation ; the remainder of the evolution of the legend con- 
sisted in a series of attempts at concording the ideas and situations 
of two inconsistent works ; successive writers of fiction, working in 
a spirit of invention as free as that of modern novelists, recon- 
structed, expanded, and harmonized, with absolute indifference to 
the intentions of predecessors, whom they were at all times ready 
to use, but equally prepared to misinterpret, confuse, and contra- 
dict, when by so doing they could produce an original effect, and 
attain the only end dear to them, the effective presentation of their 
own situations and ideas. 
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MERLIN. 

As a continuation of the Joseph was written a poem relating to 
the life of Merlin, in which the history was carried from the birth 
of Merlin to the coronation of Arthur ; of the poem only a fragment 
survives, but the entire romance is preserved in a prose reworking. 
The material was obtained from the " Historia Regum Britanniae " of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, expanded and varied by additions due to two 
generations of French minstrels. The romance contains a passage 
in which the Round Table of King Arthur is brought into connection 
with the Grail, being explained as made in imitation of that of the 
Last Supper ("Merlin," ed. G. Paris and J. Ulrich, Paris, 1886, vol. 

i. pp. 94-97)- 

Merlin advises Uter Pendragon (father of Arthur) to do a thing 
which will be to his advantage, at the same time desiring secrecy. 
The king promises to follow his wishes, whereon Merlin briefly men- 
tions the story of Joseph of Arimathaea, the famine which fell on 
his company, and the table he made, according to the pattern of 
that at which sat Christ and his Apostles. " And by this vessel was 
parted the society of the good and the bad. Sir, he who could sit 
at this table had the accomplishment of his heart. Sir, at this 
table was always an empty seat, which signifies the place where 
Judas sat at the Supper, and when he heard what Our Lord said on 
his account, was parted from the company of God. And his place 
was empty, saving that our Our Lord seated a man in his stead to 
make up the number of the twelve Apostles. And this folk call 
the vessel, whence they have this grace, Graal. And if you will 
trust me, you will establish the third table in the name of the Trin- 
ity. By these three tables the Trinity signified three virtues. And 
I assure you that if you do this, it will greatly advantage your soul 
and body." It is agreed that the plan shall be carried out in Car- 
lisle at Pentecost. Merlin makes the table, and at Pentecost 
chooses fifty knights to occupy the seats, with the exception of that 
left vacant. After the festival, the knights have become so much 
attached to each other, that they refuse to separate, expressing a 
desire to spend their lives together ; in this way is established the 
Table of King Arthur. The king is anxious to know who is to 
occupy the empty place ; Merlin replies : " So much I may say that 
it shall not be filled in thy time. And he who will fill it will be born 
from one who ought to engender him. And he hath not yet taken 
wife, nor knoweth that he must do so. And it will be necessary, 
first of all, for the man who is to fill it, to accomplish that place, 
before which sitteth the vessel of the Grail, which those who guard 
it have never seen accomplished ; which will not befall in thy time, 
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but in that of the king who shall succeed." Merlin, praying the 
king hereafter to hold his chief court in Carlisle, then departs, and 
retires into Northumberland to join Blaise (the confessor of Mer- 
lin's mother), to whom he "relates these things, and this establish- 
ment of the table, and much more which you will hear in his book." 

It will be observed that in this passage the symbolism becomes 
confused. In the Joseph the empty seat is before the Grail, the 
chalice containing the blood of God, which can be approached only by 
the pure ; in the Merlin, besides this vacant place, a second unoccu- 
pied seat is made at the Round Table, where the Grail is not pre- 
sent ; yet this board is mentioned as the third table of the sacra- 
ment. The duplication of the idea is what would be expected of an 
imitator, who, as in this cycle invariably is the case with copyists, 
perverts the idea of his original. In minor points, also, the narration 
varies ; the number three is said to represent three virtues, instead 
of the Trinity ; the word Graal is connected with grace, instead of 
with agrier. 

However, the romance has been set down as the work of Robert 
de Boron, and is so indicated in the title of the edition of Paris and 
Ulrich, nor has any objection been raised against the attribution ; 
it is, therefore, with deference that I would suggest the difficulties 
in the way of such ascription. 

That the work, in the manuscripts, immediately follows the 
Joseph, constitutes no ground for assumption of common author- 
ship, seeing that such position is adequately accounted for by the 
consideration that the Merlin, whoever may have been the author, 
was written for the purpose of continuing the Joseph. 

The romance does not profess to be the work of Robert ; on the 
contrary, while the Joseph professes to depend on a history of the 
Grail, written by Joseph of Arimathsea himself, the Merlin pretends 
to be founded on the story of a mythical Blaise, a contemporary of 
Merlin. 

The action of the Joseph is placed in the first century ; that of 
the Merlin belongs to the fifth. The writer of the first seems to 
have had no definite idea of Arthurian story ; the author of the sec- 
ond employed the account of Geoffrey of Monmouth. 

The conceptions of the first move in the circle of ideas of Chris- 
tian apocrypha, those of the second belong to secular history ; those 
of the former deal with ecclesiastical symbolism, of the latter with 
the adventures belonging to the matter of Britain. 

The style of the poetic fragment of the Merlin appears to me dif- 
ferent from that of the Joseph ; the rhythm of the former writer 
is fluent and melodious, that of the latter harsh and formal ; the 
one contains many pleasing lines, the other no agreeable collocation ; 
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the first occupies less than thirty-five hundred lines, the latter must 
have extended to a compass three times as great. 

For these reasons I regard the Merlin as the work of a new 
hand, writing presumably not long after the composition of the 
Joseph, which work he undertook to continue, and made an essen- 
tial addition to the legend, connecting the holy vessel with Arthu- 
rian story by associating it with the Round Table. 

NOTES. 

Epilogue to the Joseph. After the end of the story, with the words, " And 
Joseph remained " (Et Joseph si est demourez), follows an epilogue of about fifty- 
lines (3461— 3514). " Messires Roberz de Boron "affirms that those who profess 
to be able to relate the story must be capable of reciting four things ; namely, the 
adventures of Alein, Petrus, Moyses, and the Rich Fisher ; with respect to the 
latter, it will be necessary to recount where he journeyed, where he halted, and 
the arrival of " him who ought to go " (the son of Alein, destined to occupy 
the empty seat). These four parts no man can bring together unless he has heard 
related the greater history of the Grail (Don Graal la plus grant estoire), which 
without doubt is veritable. " At the time I treated of it (Je la retreis), with my 
lord Gautier, in peace, who was of Mont-Belyal (Monbeliart, in prose version), 
the great history of the Grail had never been treated by any man who was mortal ; 
but I notify all men, who shall possess this book, that if God gives me life and 
health, I intend to conjoin these parts, if I am able to write them out (se en livre 
les puis trouver). As I omit a portion, which do not now treat, it will be necessary 
to relate the fifth part (the Joseph) and forget the four until at more leisure I can 
return to the subject and deal with them myself, each separately ; but if now I 
leave them, learned men will suppose them lost, and be unable to conjecture with 
what mystical intent {en quele senefiance) I had separated them." Gautier de 
Montbeliard went to the Holy Land in 1201, and did not return, dying in 1212 
(Merlin, ed. by Paris and Ulrich, p. ix. note). Hence the editor supposes that 
Robert had made a first edition of his poem when companion of this lord, before 
1201, and in a second edition, after 1212, added the epilogue. But this is not the 
only nor most obvious interpretation of the epilogue, which might signify that 
Robert had originally written a fuller {plus grant) history of the Grail, of which 
in the Joseph he began a briefer and more popular version ; and it is not to be 
denied that the literal sense appears to favor this rendering, and that the epilogue 
appears intended to pass as belonging to a first, not a second, edition. In this 
case the forgery would be obvious, a supposition corroborated by the apologetic 
tone and confused style of the lines. These may have been added by an editor 
who disapproved of works such as the Merlin circulating as continuations of the 
Joseph. Concerning the first three parts of the proposed continuation, there is no 
evidence that such works were ever written, nor is it likely that had they existed 
the data would have been entirely lost; the Perceval, ascribed to Robert de 
Boron, relates the history of the son of Alein, but not the wanderings and resi- 
dence of Hebron, and therefore fails to answer to the sketch of the fourth part ; 
while the Merlin, passing for a direct continuation of the Joseph, has no place 
in the scheme. Such inconsistency certainly favors the supposition of the un- 
genuineness of the epilogue. 

Merlin. The edition of G. Paris and J. Ulrich, Paris, 1886, is based on the 
Huth MS. ; but the editors have included, between brackets, certain additions, 
taken from other MSS. considered to furnish a better text. 
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In one of the sentences of the passage concerning the Grail, these additions 
make important alterations in the sense. " And Our Lord commanded him to make 
a table in the name of the Supper (and it was quite square) (et tot fust carrie), 
and a vessel he had (where Jesus and the Apostles ate at the Supper), he set on 
this table (when he had covered it well) with white cloths (and he covered it 
wholly) except in front of him." If the bracketed words are to be accepted, the 
author conceived of the Grail as the dish in which Judas dipped his hand, or the 
paropsis. However, the trait here added to the account of the Joseph, that the 
sacramental vessel is uncovered in front of the officiating personage, seems ob- 
viously to relate to the ceremonial practice of the mass. The writer could hardly 
have added this trait unless he thought of the Grail as a cup ; hence the brack- 
eted phrase appears to me an interpolation. It is also to be noticed that if the full 
text is to be accepted as representing the Merlin, then the latter could not have 
been written by Robert ; for the description of the table as square (carrde), shows 
that the author borrowed from the prose recast of the Joseph, in which alone this 
shape is mentioned, and not from the poem (see G. Weidner, Der Prosaroman 
von Joseph von Arimathia, 1024). 

William Wells Newell. 



